PROFESSOR   S.   RAKHAKRISHNAN
the details, his book certainly does not fail in this quality/'1 And
Professor Muirhead's statement may be generalized and made
applicable to all that Professor Radhakrishnan has written. His
Indian Philosophy is not a bare presentation of the categories and
arguments of the sj^stems discussed. Such a presentation can be
understood only by those who are acquainted with the originals,
and therefore is not of much use for them; and it cannot be
understood by those who do not have that acquaintance, and is
therefore difficult for them. Professor Radhakrishnan so easily
identifies himself with the standpoint of the system he is pre-
senting that the concepts become fluid and their connections
appear natural. And unless he himself begins to criticize the
system, the reader takes the author to be presenting his own
.views. Vacaspati wrote in a similar way long ago, though he nef er
criticized, in the same book, the system he was presenting. Besides,
Professor Radhakrishnan's works are pregnant with suggestions
for future developments. If ever Indian philosophy begins to
attract the attention of the Western metaphysicians and not that
of merely the antiquarians, if ever there is going to be a philo-
sophical development out of both the Eastern and Western
philosophies taken together, and if philosophy is not going to die
out as a pseudo-science that has had its day and is no longer
wanted, Professor Radhakrishnan's work will be greatly used in
the future and will mark a distinct stage in the history of the
development of world philosophy. Apart from the importance
of the study of his works for the student of comparative philo-
sophy, Professor Radhakrishnan has stuck to the great Indian
tradition of the Vedanta in spite of a few differences from the
ancient teachers, and has not rendered himself open to the charge
of a frivolous hunt for novelty. In his writings we find no trace of
the lightheartedness so often displayed by some who seem to
think, "Well, it does not matter, I shall defend whatever I say
and whatever I like; even for my misunderstandings and mistakes
I shall find a philosophical justification and raise them to the
status of a system/' I do not say that Dr. S. Radhakrishnan is
above mistakes and whatever he says is the final truth. So far as
thought is concerned, there is a difference between mistakes honestly
committed and those committed dishonestly. Even in the Advaita,
we find different schools; but each school does not rebuke the
other as dishonest or as having misinterpreted Sankara. Yet, one
1 Hibbert Journal, October 1932.
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